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FOREWORD 


The  U.S.  Army  has  moved  along  the  path  of  preparing  for 
the  21st  century.  This  process  began  with  the  conceptual 
examinations  and  assessments  carried  out  under  the 
“Louisiana  Maneuvers”  and  the  Arm5^s  Battle  Labs,  and 
matured  through  the  Force  XXI  process.  The  Army  recently 
completed  its  first  series  of  Advanced  Warfighting 
Experiments  that  will  shape  the  redesign  and  restructure  of 
the  future  force,  Army  XXI,  for  the  early  years  of  the  new 
millennium. 

While  the  broad  outhnes  of  Army  XXI  have  been  sketched 
out,  many  of  the  details  remain  to  be  filled  in.  Undoubtedly, 
these  efforts  will  be  influenced  by  the  recent  reports  of  the 
Quadrennial  Defense  Review  (May  1997)  and  the  National 
Defense  Panel  (December  1997).  Indeed,  debates  over  details 
of  the  force  structure  and  the  ultimate  size  of  the  Army  are  not 
likely  to  abate  any  time  soon. 

To  assist  in  the  further  conceptual  development.  Dr. 
William  T.  Johnsen  places  Army  XXI  in  a  broad  strategic 
context.  He  briefly  examines  the  anticipated  international 
security  environment  and  the  roles  that  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and  the  Army  can  be  expected  to  perform.  He  then  assesses  a 
wide  range  of  general  factors  that  will  influence  the 
capabilities  needed  to  carry  out  the  anticipated  roles.  Finally, 
he  examines  general  and  specific  criteria  that  can  be  used  to 
determine  the  appropriate  size  of  Army  XXI. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  conclusions  are  likely  to  spur  further  debate 
on  the  force  structures  of  Army  XXI.  These  debates  are 
essential  if  the  U.S.  Army  is  to  be  prepared  to  carry  out  its 
future  roles.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  Strategic  Studies 
Institute  offers  this  contribution  to  the  dialogue. 


RICHARD  H.  WITHERSfooN 

Colonel,  U.S.  Army 

Director,  Strategic  Studies  Institute 
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SUMMARY 


The  international  security  environment  can  be  expected 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  flux  through  2010  and  beyond. 
Despite  the  greatly  improved  security  conditions,  residual 
risks  to  U.S.  national  interests  will  remain  from  the  Cold 
War  period  (though  not  from  the  Cold  War).  New  dangers 
have  emerged  (and  more  can  be  expected).  Concomitantly, 
the  absence  of  superpower  confrontation  has  removed  many 
Cold  War  constraints  on  the  use  of  U.S.  military  power  for 
other  than  vital  national  interests.  The  current  scope  and 
pace  of  operations,  therefore,  can  be  expected  to  continue  or 
increase  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

To  protect  U.S.  national  interests,  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  will  continue  to  perform  their  long-standing  roles  of 
deterrence,  compellence,  and  support  to  the  nation.  Because 
this  performance  of  roles  may  vary  from  the  experience  of 
the  Cold  War,  the  consequences  for  Army  XXI  forces,  the 
land  power  contribution  to  U.S.  military  power,  could  be 
significant. 

Promoting  U.S.  national  interests  through  shaping  the 
international  security  environment  also  will  become  a 
major  role  for  the  U.S.  military.  While  diplomatic  and 
economic  initiatives  will  play  key  parts,  shaping  the 
environment  frequently  will  require  the  limited  application 
of  military  power  to  achieve  long-term  U.S.  goals  of  regional 
and  international  stability,  improved  economic  climates, 
and  increased  democracy.  The  United  States  currently  faces 
a  window  of  opportunity — perhaps  limited — ^where  it  does 
not  face  a  global  military  competitor,  and  ongoing  actions 
are  effectively  containing  major  regional  competitors.  It 
must  take  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  shape  the 
future  international  security  environment. 

To  fulfill  its  multiple  roles,  the  Army’s  force  structure 
and  design  must  provide  the  capabilities  necessary  to 
operate  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  conflict  in  peacetime. 
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crisis,  and  war;  to  perform  effectively  throughout  the  full 
range  of  military  operations;  and  perform  successfully  at 
the  tactical,  operational,  and  strategic  levels  of  war.  This 
broad  range  of  capabilities  also  must  ensure  that  the  United 
States  is  not  susceptible  to  asymmetrical  counters  that 
circumvent  U.S.  capabilities  or  attack  perceived  U.S. 
vulnerabilities. 

The  Army  will  have  to  generate  these  capabilities 
despite  reductions  in  personnel  and  force  structure  beyond 
the  significant  cuts  that  have  occurred  in  recent  years.  The 
triple  demands  of  increased  operational  pace,  reduced  force 
structure,  and  constrained  budgets  will  require  the  Army  to 
undertake  a  significant  revision  of  current  force  structures 
to  prevent  Army  XXI  from  becoming  a  “hollow  force.” 

This  restructuring  also  will  be  affected  by  the  potential 
inherent  in  the  “revolution  in  military  affairs”  (RMA). 
Whether  the  United  States  or  others  are  on  the  brink  of  an 
RMA  is  an  open  question;  but  we  must  strive  to  apply  as 
much  improved  technology,  doctrine,  and  organizational 
change  as  possible  to  give  Army  XXI  forces  the  greatest 
possible  edge. 

The  RMA  is  not  without  its  complications,  however.  For 
instance,  the  high  costs  associated  with  the  development 
and  procurement  of  technologically  sophisticated  weapons 
systems,  equipment,  and  capabilities  undoubtedly  will 
strain  a  constrained  or  declining  budget.  Furthermore, 
planners  must  ensure  that  a  focus  on  RMA-equipped  forces 
does  not  lead  to  gaps  in  Army  capabilities  that  could  be 
exploited  by  an  opponent. 

Nor  should  planners  assume  that  forces  using  high 
technology,  precision,  stand-off  weapons  systems  will  meet 
all  demands  across  the  conflict  spectrum.  Because  of  their 
focus  on  high  technology  precision  engagement  and  high 
speed  maneuver,  RMA-type  forces  may  be  very  good  at 
deterring,  punishing,  and  compelling.  But,  they  may  not 
lend  themselves  to  effective  employment  in  many  peacetime 
engagement  and  stability  operations,  to  include  combat 
operations  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  range  of  military 
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operations.  As  a  result,  some  force  structure  will  have  to  be 
devoted  to  forces  capable  of  performing  these  key  missions. 

This  may  not  be  easily  accomplished,  especially  if  costs 
to  equip  the  RMA  portion  of  Army  XXI  limit  the  amount  of 
force  structure  available  to  perform  missions  along  the  mid- 
to  low-intensity  portions  of  the  conflict  spectrum. 
Alternatively,  these  costs  could  leave  little  funding 
available  for  peacetime  engagement  activities. 

In  developing  its  force  structures,  the  Army  will  have  to 
establish  priorities  on  how  it  apportions  its  capabilities  in 
the  future.  Forces  primarily  intended  to  perform  deterrence 
and  compellence  roles  may  be  equipped  with  high  levels  of 
RMA  equipment.  Forces  largely  expected  to  perform 
shaping  and  support  to  the  nation  roles  could  be  equipped 
with  older  systems  augmented  with  as  much  technology  as 
possible.  Eventually,  these  forces  would  receive  full-scale 
fielding  of  RMA  systems. 

The  fiscal  inability  quickly  to  equip  all  units  to  Army  XXI 
standards  will  result  in  a  hybrid  force  that  contains  some 
units  with  RMA  types  of  equipment,  while,  perhaps,  a  large 
portion  (at  least  initially)  will  be  equipped  with  “legacy” 
systems  of  the  current  force.  RMA-equipped  forces  must  be 
able  to  operate  in  close  conjunction  with  legacy  systems  to 
avoid  creating  gaps  in  capabilities  that  an  opponent  could 
exploit.  Similar  accommodations  will  have  to  be  made  to 
ensure  that  Army  XXI  units  are  capable  of  operating  with 
allies  and  coalition  partners. 

Developing  force  structures  for  Army  XXI  also  will 
depend  on  the  relative  success  of  shaping  activities  between 
now  and  2010.  If  shaping  activities  largely  are  unsuccessful, 
then  a  greater  proportion  of  force  structure  will  have  to  be 
devoted  to  deterrence  and  compellence  roles,  and  there  may 
be  little  incentive  to  devote  substantial  effort  to  shaping 
activities.  If  shaping  activities  enjoy  mixed  success,  then 
forces  may  be  more  evenly  apportioned  between  the  various 
roles.  If  shaping  largely  succeeds,  then  relatively  more 
forces  may  be  devoted  to  those  activities. 


As  far  as  sizing  Army  XXI  is  concerned,  the  two  Major 
Theater  War  (MTW)  criteria  will  apply  for  the  near  term.  It 
can  be  adjusted  as  conditions  merit.  While  RMA  capabilities 
may  be  able  to  reduce  the  size  of  forces  assigned  against  the 
two  MTW  requirement,  the  costs  associated  with  this 
fielding  may  not  free  up  as  much  force  structure  for  other 
roles  as  may  be  anticipated.  This  will  affect  the  ability  to 
spare  forces  to  perform  the  shaping  role  in  the  immediate 
future.  To  meet  these  demands,  therefore,  may  require  a 
greater  reliance  on  hedging  forces  as  a  risk  management 
tool. 

In  developing  Army  XXI  force  structures,  planners  must 
be  aware  of  the  risks  inherent  in  optimizing  forces  for  either 
wartime  or  shaping  roles.  While  the  Army  should  opt  for 
flexible  forces  that  can  be  task  organized  for  multiple 
missions,  it  should  not  go  to  extremes.  It  may  be  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  design  the  ultimate  “Swiss  Army 
Knife”  of  units. 

Future  requirements  for  Army  XXI  may  require  a 
fundamental  overhaul  of  how  the  Total  Army  is  structured 
and  organized.  Specifically,  the  Army  may  have  to  revise 
the  current  “Abrams  Model”  of  the  Total  Force  mix  that 
relies  significantly  on  Reserve  Component  combat  support 
(CS)  and  combat  service  support  (CSS)  to  support  major, 
sustained  Active  Component  operations.  This  may  require 
substantial  redesign  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  and  the  U.S. 
Army  National  Guard,  as  well  as  the  Active  Component,  to 
ensure  an  appropriate  mix  of  capabilities,  modernization, 
and  readiness;  for  example: 

•  The  Active  Component’s  current  mix  of  combat,  CS, 
and  CSS  units  may  have  to  be  realigned  to  provide 
greater  Active  Component  CS  and  CSS  capability  to 
support  more  frequent  and  prolonged  smaller-scale 
contingencies  and  shaping  operations. 

•  The  Reserve  Components,  particularly  the  Army 
National  Guard,  may  have  to  go  beyond  current  plans 
to  convert  heavy  combat  formations  to  CS  and  CSS 


units  to  generate  the  capabilities  necessary  to  meet 
the  anticipated  increase  in  smaller-scale 
contingencies  and  shaping  commitments. 

•  Financial  constraints  on  funding  highly  advanced 
equipment  may  require  a  mix  of  Active  Component 
and  Reserve  Component  heavy  combat  forces  to 
provide  a  risk  management  tool.  These  forces  would 
have  to  be  able  to  “swing”  between  support  of  RMA- 
equipped  forces  in  the  deter  and  compel  roles  and  the 
conduct  of  shaping  and  support  to  the  nation  roles. 
These  forces  also  would  have  primary  responsibility 
for  foreclosing  potential  asymmetric  approaches  to 
U.S.  RMA  capabilities. 

To  accommodate  all  demands  on  future  force  structure 
capabilities  will  require  Army  XXI  forces  that  are  versatile 
(i.e.,  capable  of  operating  effectively  in  peace,  crisis,  and 
war);  flexible  (i.e.,  can  be  employed  in  more  than  one  role); 
and  adaptable  (i.e.,  possess  multi-mission  capable 
equipment  and  personnel  that  can  adapt  to  rapid  changes  in 
roles,  missions,  and  tasks).  Only  such  a  force  will  be  able  to 
protect  and  promote  U.S.  national  interests,  while  limiting 
the  ability  of  potential  opponents  to  identify  and  exploit 
asymmetric  challenges  to  U.S.  capabilities. 
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FORCE  PLANNING  CONSIDERATIONS 
FOR  ARMY  XXI 


INTRODUCTION 

Joint  Vision  2010  provides  a  “conceptual  template”  for 
future  joint  warfighting  in  the  period  2010  and  beyond. 

Focused  on  achieving  dominance  across  the  range  of  military 
operations  through  the  application  of  new  operational  concepts, 
this  template  provides  a  common  direction  for  our  Services  in 
developing  their  unique  capabilities  within  a  joint  framework  of 
doctrine  and  programs  as  they  prepare  to  meet  an  uncertain  and 
challenging  future.^ 

In  developing  this  conceptual  template,  Joint  Vision 
2010  outlines  four  operational  concepts:  dominant 
maneuver,  precision  engagement,  full  dimensional 
protection  and  focused  logistics,  that  are  intended  to 
provide  “full  spectrum  dominance”  over  any  potential 
opponent.^  It  also  “creates  the  template  to  guide  the 
transformation  of  these  concepts  into  joint  operational 
capabilities.”^ 

Similarly,  “Army  Vision  2010  is  the  blueprint  for  the 
Army’s  contributions  to  the  operational  concepts  identified 
in  Joint  Vision  2010.”'^  Likewise,  “Army  Vision  2010  strives 
to  visualize  developing  concepts  and  technologies  to 
improve  capabilities  circa  2010, . . . .”® 

While  these  documents  sketch  the  general  outlines  of  the 
capabilities  required  of  joint  and  Army  forces  in  2010  and 
beyond,  much  detailed  work  remains  to  turn  concepts  into 
reality.  One  particularly  important  contributor  to  these 
future  capabilities  will  be  future  Army  force  structures. 
This  monograph,  therefore,  will  explore  the  major 
conceptual  trends  that  will  shape  future  force  structures.  To 
this  end,  the  monograph  first  outlines  the  U.S.  role  in  the 
anticipated  international  security  environment.  It  then 
examines  and  analyzes  the  hkely  military  roles  that  the 
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Army  of  2010  and  beyond,  Army  XXI,  can  be  expected  to 
perform.  The  report  next  analyzes  a  wide  range  of  general 
factors  that  will  influence  force  structure  development.  It 
then  outlines  general  force  sizing  criteria,  identifies  specific 
sizing  criteria  for  each  military  role,  and  assesses  potential 
trade-offs  among  forces.  The  report  concludes  with 
observations  and  recommendations. 

U.S.  ROLE  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS 
IN  THE  21ST  CENTURY 

The  Future  International  Security  Environment. 

Before  delving  into  the  specifics  of  the  size  and 
structures  of  Army  XXI,  it  is  important  to  understand  the 
underlying  conditions  that  will  shape  the  future  security 
environment.  A  detailed  forecast  of  the  future  is  not 
necessary,  however.  Frankly,  the  future  circa  2015  is  too 
distant  to  attempt  to  define  with  granular  detail.  Moreover, 
pinpoint  forecasts  are  apt  to  be  wrong,  with  potentially 
disastrous  consequences  if  made  the  conclusive  basis  of 
plans.  More  useful  for  planning  purposes  is  a  range  of 
outcomes  from  which  planners  can  derive  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  future  and  assess  the  capabilities  needed  to  meet 
those  conditions.  This  approach  avoids  “a  shot  in  the  dark” 
and  offers  greater  flexibility  in  responding  to  an  evolving 
international  security  environment  without  wholesale  (and 
usually  expensive)  changes. 

Many  strategic  forecasts  of  the  second  and  third  decades 
of  the  21st  century  are  less  than  optimistic.®  Futurists  Alvin 
and  Heidi  Toffler  offer  a  world  divided  into  three 
economically  competing  tiers,  based  largely  on  the  ability  to 
utilize  information.^  Noted  scholar  Samuel  Huntington 
warns  of  “The  Clash  of  Civihzations”  along  cultural  fault 
lines.  His  views  are  reinforced  by  Benjamin  R.  Barber,  who 
sees  a  stark  cultural  confrontation:  “Jihad  vs.  McWorld,” 
where,  regardless  of  the  winner,  democracy  could  suffer 
considerably.®  Journalist  Robert  Kaplan  pessimistically 
posits  a  developed  world  largely  at  odds  with  a  developing 
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world  racked  by  disintegrating  states,  corruption,  and 
omnipresent  violence.® 

Visions  of  future  warfare  parallel  these  assessments. 
Military  historian  and  strategic  theorist  Martin  van 
Creveld  concludes  that  conventional  warfare  between 
states  is  increasingly  anachronistic.^®  Professor  Robert  J. 
Bunker  notes  that  warfare  may  be  in  the  midst  of  an  epochal 
change,  where  conflict  stems  primarily  from  internal  social 
and  political  factors,  and  warriors  fight  differently  from 
current  conceptions  of  modern  warfare. Strategist  and 
former  Army  officer  Ralph  Peters  points  to  an  era  of  brutal 
tribal  and  ethnic  warfare.^^ 

Despite  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  therefore,  the  United 
States  will  face  a  wide  range  of  security  risks.  Challenges  to 
U.S.  national  interests  long  overshadowed  by  superpower 
confrontation  are  likely  to  remain.  Traditional  sources  of 
conflict,  such  as  demographic  pressures,  resource 
shortages,  irredentism,  and  ethnic  or  nationalist 
antagonisms  are  unlikely  to  abate.  New  challenges  to  U.S. 
national  interests  in  key  regions  of  the  world  may  emerge 
from  a  volatile  international  security  environment.^'^ 
Moreover,  natural  or  man-made  disasters  of  significant 
proportions  will  occur  periodically,  exacerbating  already 
strained  conditions.  Thus,  while  optimists  (of  which  the 
author  is  one)  hope  that  the  evolving  international  security 
environment  reduces  challenges  to  U.S.  national  interests, 
it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  assume  that  global 
harmony  will  emerge  by  2015. 

Given  these  forecasts,  the  United  States  can  expect  to  be 
involved  in  a  number  of  “lesser,”  but  still  substantial 
conflicts  that  could  threaten  its  interests  or  those  of  its 
allies.^®  Whether  the  United  States  will  face  a  major 
military  competitor  circa  2010-2015  is  an  open  question,  but 
prudent  force  planning  must  take  such  a  worst  case  into 
account.  Even  in  the  absence  of  a  major  military  competitor, 
the  United  States  will  likely  face  a  number  of  major  regional 
powers  or  coalitions  which,  because  of  the  size  of  their 
forces,  geo-strategic  realities,  and  distances  over  which  the 
United  States  must  project  power,  may  prove  to  be  highly 
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challenging  competitors.^®  In  planning  for  the  period  2010 
and  beyond,  force  designers  must  take  into  account  the 
potential  for  the  United  States  to  face  multiple  major 
regional  wars.  Granted,  this  may  be  an  example  of  "worst 
case  planning,”  but  it  is  careful  planning  nonetheless. 

U.S.  Role  in  the  21st  Century  Security 
Environment. 

While  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  for  such 
pessimistic  outcomes,  it  is  not  required  passively  to  await 
such  results.  To  the  contrary,  in  this  period  when  the  United 
States  does  not  imminently  face  a  global  competitor,  it 
should  assume  the  initiative  and  shape  the  world  in  a 
manner  that  promotes  and  protects  U.S.  interests,  while 
benefiting  allies  and  partners  who  share  like  national 
interests. 

The  United  States,  however,  must  be  cautious  about  how 
it  approaches  shaping  the  global  security  environment. 
Simply  because  Americans  see  themselves  benignly  does 
not  mean  that  other  countries  or  groups  view  us  similarly. 
The  United  States  currently  possesses  a  powerful,  dynamic 
culture,  the  world’s  leading  economy,  and  preeminent 
military  power.  And,  while  the  United  States  does  not  seek 
territory  or  undue  influence  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
states,  these  strengths  intimidate  others.  The  United 
States,  therefore,  must  explain  carefully  that  it  is  U.S. 
ideas — democracy,  individual  freedom,  the  rule  of  law, 
market  economies,  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict  (internal 
or  external),  and  the  extension  of  human  rights — that  it 
seeks  to  promote. 

Convincing  current  and  potential  allies  and  partners  (as 
well  as  adversaries)  of  U.S.  intentions  should  begin  with  an 
explicit  description  of  U.S.  goals  for  the  international 
security  environment.  While  events  undoubtedly  will  alter 
the  specific  issues,  the  basic  tenets  outlined  in  A  National 
Security  Strategy  for  a  New  Century  will  remain  timeless  in 
their  apphcation: 
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•  To  foster  an  undivided,  democratic  and  peaceful 
Europe; 

•  To  forge  a  strong  and  stable  Asia-Pacific  community; 

•  To  continue  America’s  leadership  as  the  world’s  most 
important  force  for  peace; 

•  To  create  more  jobs  and  opportunities  for  Americans 
through  a  more  open  and  competitive  trading  system 
that  also  benefits  others  around  the  world; 

•  To  increase  cooperation  on  confronting  new  security 
threats  that  defy  borders  and  unilateral  solutions; 
and, 

•  To  strengthen  the  military  and  diplomatic  tools 
necessary  to  meet  these  challenges.^^ 

Progress  toward  these  objectives  is  not  inevitable  and 
success  is  not  guaranteed.  Because  these  ideals  and  values 
appeal  to  many  individuals  throughout  the  world,  some 
governments,  especially  authoritarian  ones,  will  oppose 
U.S.  shaping  efforts.  Similarly,  other  cultures  (e.g.,  Latin 
American,  West  and  East  European,  Islam,  and  an  array  of 
oriental)  may  fear  U.S.  cultural  dynamism  and  oppose  U.S. 
endeavors.  This  is  not  to  argue  against  shaping  activities.  It 
is  merely  to  point  out  that  these  efforts  occasionally  will  face 
opposition.  Good  judgment  and  effective  statecraft  will  be 
needed  to  select  the  critical  cases  where  prospects  for 
success  are  good  (and  success  will  yield  important  results) 
from  the  multitude  of  resource  sinkholes  that  will  never 
achieve  decisive  success.  This  is  neither  optimistic,  nor 
pessimistic,  simply  realistic. 

ANTICIPATED  ROLES  OF  THE  U.S.  ARMY 

The  U.S.  Armed  forces  will  play  a  pivotal  part  in 
achieving  U.S.  objectives.  Under  the  new  defense  strategy 
articulated  in  the  Report  of  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review 
(QDR),  U.S.  forces  will  shape  the  international  environ- 
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ment,  respond  to  the  full  spectrum  of  crises,  and  prepare 
now  for  an  uncertain  future.  Shaping  will  be  accomplished 
by  promoting  regional  stability,  preventing  or  reducing 
conflicts  and  threats,  and  deterring  aggression  and 
coercion.  Responding  includes  deterring  aggression  and 
coercion  in  crises,  conducting  smaller-scale  contingencies 
(encompassing  the  full  range  of  operations  beyond 
peacetime  engagement  activities  but  short  of  major  theater 
war)  and  fighting  and  winning  major  theater  wars  (MTWs). 
Preparing  will  be  accomplished  by  pursuing  a  focused 
modernization  effort,  exploiting  the  “revolution  in  military 
affairs”  (RMA)  and  “the  revolution  in  logistics  affairs,”  and 
hedging  against  “wild  card”  scenarios.^® 

Within  this  strategy,  U.S.  forces  (and  hence  the  Army) 
can  be  expected  to  perform  the  long-standing  roles  of 
deterrence,  compellence,  and  support  to  the  nation.  How 
these  roles  will  be  fulfilled  may  vary — in  some  cases 
considerably — from  the  more  traditional  forms  that  have 
been  in  effect  for  the  past  half  century.  Additionally,  a  new 
role,  shaping,  will  subsume  the  traditional  role  of 
reassurance,  but  will  expand  to  include  new  dimensions 
allowed  by  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.^® 

Deterrence.^” 

Deterring  aggression  against  the  United  States,  its 
citizens,  interests,  allies,  and  friends  remains  an  enduring 
role  for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  but  the  deterrent  role  of 
conventional  forces  will  increase  in  relative  importance. 
The  principal  focus  of  the  past  50  years  on  the  nuclear 
component  of  deterrence  is  likely  to  diminish,  largely  due  to 
the  absence  of  superpower  competition.^^  Also,  because 
most  states  and  actors  do  not  possess  nuclear  weapons,  a 
U.S.  nuclear  retaliation  could  appear  disproportionate  to 
the  world  community  and,  therefore,  is  unlikely  to  be 
credible  deterrent. 

At  the  same  time,  states  or  groups  may  emerge  that  do 
not  share  the  highly  developed  “culture  of  nuclear 
deterrence”  which  evolved  during  the  Cold  War.  Rogue 
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states  or  non-state  actors  may  gain  access  to  nuclear  devices 
or  material.  Transnational  organizations,  criminal  groups, 
and  terrorists  may  come  to  possess  chemical  or  biological 
agents.  The  difficulty  of  tracing  exactly  those  responsible  for 
a  terrorist  or  isolated  act  using  such  weapons  is  well-known. 
Even  if  perpetrators  can  be  identified,  such  states  or  groups 
may  perceive  little  or  no  likelihood  that  they  will  face 
effective  retribution  in  kind,  or  they  might  be  indifferent  to 
such  punishment. 


Concomitantly,  risks  posed  by  possible  adversaries  will 
continue  to  fall  across  a  broad  range  of  the  conflict 
spectrum.  As  recent  experience  indicates,  one  can  expect  an 
increased  number,  frequency,  and  diversity  of  conflicts  to  be 
deterred  in  the  future.  (See  Figure  1.)  Thus,  the  number  of 
potential  actors  to  be'  deterred  will  be  limited  primarily  by 
the  U.S.  appetite  to  become  involved.  Conventional  forces, 
therefore,  will  need  a  commensurate  range  of  capabilities  to 
meet  these  varied  challenges. 
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Figure  1.  Military  Spectrum  of  Conflict. 


Compellence. 
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Fighting  and  winning  the  nation’s  wars  will  remain  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  the  Army  of  the  future.  But 
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limiting  compellence  only  to  fighting  wars  will  be  too  narrow 
a  construct  for  the  future.  The  limited  use  of  force  to  achieve 
diplomatic  goals  will  remain  an  essential  role  for  the  U.S. 
military.  Indeed,  the  absence  of  superpower  competition, 
volatile  international  security  conditions,  and  a  policy  of 
shaping  the  security  environment  may  lead  to  increased 
instances  that  impel  the  use  of  force  for  other  than 
warfighting  in  the  traditional  sense.^^ 

A  wider  application  of  military  power  to  compel  will  have 
considerable  consequences  for  Army  force  structures.  On 
the  one  hand,  future  forces  must  have  sufficient  capability 
to  fight  and  win  the  nation’s  large-scale  wars.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  also  must  be  able  to  respond  to  a  broad  range  of 
smaller-scale  contingencies:  e.g.,  show-of-force  operations, 
interventions,  Hmited  strikes,  noncombatant  evacuations, 
peacekeeping,  and  humanitarian  response.^^  Forces  also 
must  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  wide  range  of  coercive 
and  persuasive  diplomatic  efforts.  These  varied  require¬ 
ments  will  call  for  diverse  capabilities  within  the  force 
structure,  and  perhaps  (for  reasons  that  will  be  discussed 
later)  larger  forces  than  might  be  anticipated. 

Support  to  the  Nation. 

Support  to  the  nation  missions  will  vary  from  traditional 
disaster  relief  and  support  of  civil  authorities;  to  assisting  in 
the  rebuilding  of  national  infrastructure;  to  responding  to 
ecological  disasters;  even  to  supporting  the  dehvery  of 
health  care  to  underserved  segments  of  U.S.  society.  Other 
missions  may  crop  up  as  pressures  build  for  increased 
military  support  to  civil  authorities,  especially  combating 
international  crime,  drug  trafficking,  and  terrorism. 
Contributing  to  border  and  refugee  control  may  also  become 
significant  missions.^® 

The  extent  to  which  such  support  is  appropriate, 
particularly  helping  to  combat  organized  crime,  drug 
trafficking,  and  terrorism,  is  an  open  question  at  this  time. 
But  the  consequences  for  future  Army  force  structures  (and 
budgets)  could  be  considerable  if  the  Army  becomes  deeply 
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involved  in  such  missions.  Moreover,  political  and  military 
leaders  need  to  weigh  the  potential  costs  and  consequences, 
especially  the  impacts  on  American  civil-military  relations, 
and  avoid  ill-considered  decisions  in  the  heat  of  some  future 
crisis. 

Both  traditional  and  new  support  missions  will 
influence  force  structures.  Because  many  current  missions 
are  set  by  statute  or  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
regulation,  the  Army  will  have  to  maintain  requisite  forces 
to  perform  those  tasks.  It  also  will  have  little  influence  over 
restructuring  forces  currently  dedicated  to  those  tasks.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  these  missions  can  be  accomplished 
by  forces  performing  other  roles. 

Shaping. 

The  new  Defense  Strategy  laid  out  in  Secretary  of 
Defense  Cohen’s  Report  of  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review 
affirms  that  the  U.S.  military  will  be  used  to  shape  the 
future  global  security  environment.^®  Specifically,  the 
strategy  provides  that: 

.  .  .  the  U.S.  military  and  the  Department  of  Defense  must  be 
able  to  help  shape  the  international  security  environment  in 
ways  favorable  to  U.S.  interests,  respond  to  the  full  spectrum  of 
crises  when  directed,  and  prepare  now  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
an  uncertain  future.  These  three  elements — shaping, 
responding,  and  preparing — define  the  essence  of  U.S.  strategy 
between  now  and  2015.^^ 

Shaping  will  subsume  the  long-standing  role  of 
reassurance,  which  according  to  historian  and  strategist  Sir 
Michael  Howard,  who  coined  the  term,  “...provides  a 
general  sense  of  security  that  is  not  specific  to  any  threat  or 
scenario.”^®  Shaping  will  be  a  more  active  role  that  serves 
U.S.  national  interests  by  advancing  U.S.  values  and 
beliefs;  promoting  regional  stability;  improving  cooperation 
among  allies,  partners,  friends,  and,  occasionally, 
adversaries;  reducing  the  perceived  need  for  military 
competition;  and  cultivating  goodwill  toward  the  United 
States.  These  factors  (and  more)  contribute  to  an  improved 
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international  security  environment  that  ultimately  benefits 
the  United  States,  its  allies,  and  like-minded  nations. 

Shaping  includes  a  wide  range  of  peacetime  engagement 
activities,  such  as  peacekeeping  or  other  peace  operations 
(e.g.,  support  to  diplomacy,  peace  making,  peace  building, 
and  preventive  diplomac3r®),  nation  assistance,  military-to- 
military  contacts,  and  security  assistance.^®  Shaping 
activities  also  might  vary  from  deployment  of  small  teams 
(for  instance,  military-to-military  contacts,  medical 
detachments)  to  large-scale  disaster  rehef  to  smaller-scale 
contingency  operations  (e.g.,  peace  operations). 

In  dealing  with  smaller-scale  contingencies,  some 
question  may  arise  as  to  where  shaping  ends  and 
responding  to  crises  begins.  At  present,  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  dividing  fine  between  the  two.  (See  Figure  2.)  For 
example,  the  ongoing  operation  in  Bosnia  could  be  perceived 
as  an  effort  to  reassure  alhes  of  U.S.  commitment  to  NATO, 
to  build  stability  in  Central  and  Southeastern  Europe,  and 
to  provide  conditions  for  the  growth  of  democracy  and  free 
markets.  Conversely,  the  same  operation  can  be  viewed  as  a 
response  to  a  vicious  war  and  an  effort  to  prevent  its  spread 
to  key  portions  of  Europe. 


Shaping 


Responding 


Figure  2.  Shaping  versus  Responding. 

For  the  moment,  perhaps,  a  working  division  of  labor  is 
that  shaping  activities  are  those  that  buttress  general 
deterrence  and  support  stability  over  time,  while 
responding  contributes  to  bolstering  deterrence  or 
countering  aggression  in  crisis.  This  lack  of  a  clear 
definition  of  terms  should  not,  however,  overly  concern 
policymakers.  Such  overlap  has  always  existed  among  the 
long-standing  military  roles.  For  example,  deterring 
opponents  helps  reassure  friends  and  allies.  Similarly,  the 
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ability  to  compel  one  adversary  may  deter  another.®^  A 
similar  overlap  may  be  possible  with  shaping  activities 
which  contribute  to  deterrence,  and,  occasionally,  may 
contain  an  element  of  compellence,  (See  Figure  3.)  In  sum, 
policymakers  should  focus  on  results  and  leave  debates  over 
semantics  to  academe. 


Figure  3.  Shaping,  Deterrence,  and  Compellence. 

Shaping  will  continue  to  be  accomplished  through  a 
combination  of  forward  stationing  of  forces,  rotation  of  units 
to  key  areas  of  the  world,  exercises,  and  military-to-military 
contacts.  While  many  of  the  forces  used  in  the  shaping  role 
may  come  from  forces  performing  deterrence  and 
compellence  roles,  a  complete  overlap  will  not  exist.  (See 
Figure  3.)  For  example,  forces  engaged  in  shaping  activities 
may  not  be  perceived  by  adversaries  as  contributing 
effectively  to  deterrence.  Or,  a  shaping  role  may  be 
considered  so  important  to  U.S.  national  interests  that 
forces  engaged  in  such  activities  might  be  unavailable  for 
the  compellence  role.  Thus,  while  capabilities  for  shaping 
are  largely  complementary  with  other  roles,  additional  force 
structure  may  be  required  to  conduct  the  shaping  role. 

To  perform  these  varied  requirements,  the  Army  will 
need  forces  capable  of  operating  successfully  across  the  full 
range  of  military  operations.  (See  Figure  4.)  The  aggregate 
requirements  for  fulfilling  these  roles  will  determine  the 
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force  types,  organizations,  structures,  and  capabilities 
needed  to  protect  and  promote  U.S.  national  interests.  Past 
capabilities  will  have  to  be  sustained,  but  perhaps  at 
different  levels.  New  capabihties  will  have  to  be  added  to 
meet  new  demands  of  the  security  environment  and 
increased  roles,  especially  shaping.  Capabilities  no  longer 
needed,  or  at  least  in  the  amounts  required  during  the  Cold 
War,  will  have  to  be  eliminated  or  transformed.  An 
examination  of  the  general  and  specific  factors  that  will 
influence  how  these  changes  are  made  is  the  subject  of 
subsequent  discussion. 
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Figure  4.  Range  of  Military  Operations. 
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FUTURE  FORCE  STRUCTURES 

Establishing  the  detailed  force  structures  and  units 
(e.g.,  nomenclature,  basic  and  detailed  structure, 
equipment,  and  manning  levels)  circa  2010  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  monograph,  and  will  be  left  to  more  competent 
authorities.^^  Nonetheless,  it  is  important  to  analyze  the 
general  factors  that  will  influence  the  eventual  force 
structures.  To  ease  the  anal3dical  burden,  the  commentary 
below  is  divided  into  more  manageable  portions.  A  range  of 
general  factors  first  will  be  considered,  followed  by  an 
examination  of  characteristics  and  sizing  criteria  for  forces 
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performing  the  various  roles.  The  section  concludes  by 
examining  potential  trade-offs  among  the  various  roles. 

General  Factors  Affecting  Future  Force  Structures. 

No  Tabula  Rasa.  Revolutionary  change  may  be  possible 
by  2010,  but  anticipated  conditions  argue  against  a  radical 
departure  from  the  currently  planned  Joint  Vision  2010 
force.  First,  the  DoD  and  the  Army  already  exist,  and 
planners  will  not  be  able  fundamentally  to  reorganize  the 
Army  from  top  to  bottom  in  a  short  time.^"^  Second,  many 
Service  roles,  functions,  and  missions  are  set  by  law,  and  are 
unlikely  to  be  eliminated.  Finally,  Joint  Vision  2010  has  set 
an  evolutionary  programmatic  path  that  the  Army  will 
pursue  through  2010.^® 

Interagency  Operations.  Army  forces  must  be  able  to 
operate  with  the  other  instruments  of  national  power  in  an 
orchestrated  approach  to  solving  problems.  In  short,  the 
Army  and  the  military,  in  general,  cannot  afford  to  “go  it 
alone.”  Moreover,  while  military  participation  may  be 
necessary  for  success,  it  rarely  will  be  sufficient  by  itself. 
This  will  require  a  more  expansive  and  effectively 
structured  inter-agency  process  to  orchestrate  an 
appropriate  blend  of  the  instruments  of  national  power.^® 

Joint  Operations.  Similarly,  expected  conditions  dictate 
that  Army  forces  will  operate  for  theater  commanders  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  Services.  While  joint  capabilities 
are  built  into  current  forces,  planners  must  ensure  that 
greater  joint  capabilities  are  integrated  into  future  forces. 
This  especially  will  be  the  case  with  high  technology, 
precision  engagement  forces.  Without  such  attention,  the 
Army  (and  the  other  Services)  risk  optimizing  future  forces 
for  its  (their)  particular  needs  at  the  expense,  potentially,  of 
interoperability  and  effectiveness  (and  relevance)  in 
satisfying  theater  commanders’  operational  requirements. 

Multilateral  Cooperation.  U.S.  policies  of  engagement 
will  sustain,  and  likely  increase,  opportunities  for  U.S. 
participation  in  multilateral  efforts.  In  some  cases,  the 
United  States  will  participate  with  alhes  and  partners  to 
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keep  costs  down  and  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  its 
efforts.  In  other  cases,  pressures  from  allies  and  partners 
may  lead  to  U.S.  involvement. 

Multilateral  cooperation  also  may  be  a  means  for  the 
United  States  to  economize  its  force  structure  requirements 
by  relying  on  the  capabilities  of  allies  and  partners.  While 
the  United  States  legitimately  can  expect  its  friends  and 
allies  to  assume  some  of  the  force  structure  burden,  U.S. 
planners  cannot  expect  too  much.  U.S.  and  allied  interests 
and  objectives  will  not  always  coincide,  and  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  act  unilaterally,  if  required.^^ 
Moreover,  many  allies  and  friends  who  can  be  expected  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  are  notably  deficient  in 
logistics,  intelligence,  and  communications  capabilities, 
and  they  lack  the  strategic  mobility  to  deploy  the  few  units 
available  for  operations.  Considerable  U.S.  logistical  and 
other  support  may  still  be  required  to  perform  such  tasks. 

In  designing  future  force  structures,  planners  must 
ensure  that  U.S.  forces  are  able  to  operate  effectively  with 
allies.  Planners  cannot  allow  the  Army  circa  2010  to  become 
so  specialized  or  advanced  that  allies  are  not  able  to 
cooperate  productively — a  point  that  key  allies  already  are 
raising  with  the  United  States.^®  If  the  United  States 
outstrips  its  allies  and  partners,  then  they  may  be  unable  to 
assist  U.S.  forces.  Conversely,  cooperation  with  allies  and 
partners  not  possessing  capabilities  similar  to  U.S.  forces 
may  constrain  the  full  apphcation  of  U.S.  military  power, 
thereby  endangering  U.S.  national  objectives  and  forces. 
Such  outcomes  may  force  unilateral  U.S.  military  action,  or 
severely  constrain  U.S.  diplomatic  and  military  options. 
Neither  of  these  consequences  is  palatable. 

Overseas  Engagement. The  ultimate  purpose  of 
overseas  engagement  is  to  protect  and  promote  U.S. 
national  interests.  It  reassures  allies  of  U.S.  commitment  to 
specific  countries  or  general  regions  and  can  be 
instrumental  in  the  execution  of  U.S.  policy  initiatives.  The 
physical  presence  of  U.S.  forces  also  contributes  to  deterring 
potential  adversaries  and,  if  required,  can  provide  the  first 
step  to  compelling  opponents. 
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Overseas  engagement  can  take  many  forms.  The  more 
permanent  and  productive  variations  include  overseas 
stationing,  periodic  rotation  of  units  to  a  country  or  region, 
recurring  exercises  that  foster  increased  transparency  and 
cooperation,  security  assistance,  nation  assistance,  and 
reciprocal  training  and  education.  Separate  forces  will  not 
be  needed  for  these  forms.  Indeed,  forces  for  overseas 
engagement  can  come  from  overlapping  areas  of  force 
structures.  But,  sufficient  forces  will  be  needed  to  meet  the 
presence  requirements,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  rotation 
base.^° 

Power  Projection.  Despite  its  unique  geostrategic 
position  and  extensive  overseas  interests,  strategic 
constraints  (especially  fiscal  and  availabihty  of  forces)  are 
likely  to  3deld  limited  overseas  engagement.  The  vast 
majority  of  future  forces,  therefore,  must  be  capable  of  rapid 
power  projection  into  an  overseas  theater  of  operations. 
This  requirement  will  apply  not  only  to  forces  based  in  the 
continental  United  States,  but  to  forces  based  overseas 
which  also  must  be  capable  of  being  projected  into  a  theater 
different  from  their  peacetime  locations.  These  forces  must 
be  able  to  perform  missions  ranging  from  relieving 
suffering,  preventing  or  stopping  small-scale  conflicts,  and 
reversing  large-scale  regional  aggression. 

The  U.S.  Army’s  ability  to  project  power  effectively  will 
be  a  function  of  ready  Active  Component  forces,  rapid  access 
to  the  Reserve  Components,  a  responsive  mobilization  base, 
adequate  strategic  lift,  prepositioned  supplies  and 
equipment,  adequate  force  protection,  and  global  command 
and  control.  All  of  these  requirements  will  influence  the 
types  and  size  of  future  force  structures. 

Revolution  in  Military  Affairs  (RMA).  The  RMA  is  many 
things  to  many  people.'^^  Andrew  Marshall,  Director,  Office 
of  Net  Assessment,  Department  of  Defense  and  mid- wife  to 
the  U.S.  version  of  the  RMA  defines  it  as  “a  major  change  in 
the  nature  of  warfare  brought  about  by  the  innovative 
application  of  new  technologies  which,  combined  with 
dramatic  changes  in  military  doctrine  and  operational 
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concepts,  fundamentally  alters  the  character  and  conduct  of 
military  operations. 

The  RMA  holds  the  potential  to  increase  capabilities  for 
deterrence,  or  if  deterrence  fails,  to  conclude  hostilities 
more  quickly  and  at  less  cost  in  lives  and  treasure.  Pursuit 
of  the  RMA  and  its  related  equipment,  organizations,  and 
training  strategies  will  help  ensure  continued  U.S. 
technological  primacy,  thereby  making  it  difficult  for  an 
adversary  to  “steal  a  technological  march”  that  might 
negate  existing  or  planned  U.S.  capabilities. 

Because  of  the  RMA’s  reliance  on  high  technology,  and 
the  rising  costs  of  research,  development,  and  acquisition  of 
new  equipment  and  steady-state  or  declining  budgets, 
however,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  Army  will  be  able  to 
equip  all  forces  to  the  same  RMA  standard.  Or,  the  time 
required  for  complete  fielding  will  result  in  stratified 
holdings  within  the  force. 

Trade-offs  will  have  to  be  made  on  the  purchase  of  RMA- 
equipped  forces.  Forces  concerned  predominantly  with  the 
deter  and  compel  roles  may  be  most  amenable  to  high 
technology  solutions  proposed  by  proponents  of  the  RMA. 
They  should  receive  priority  in  fielding  of  Army  XXI  and 
follow-on  equipment.  If  costs  are  very  high  or  budgets 
decline,  RMA  equipment  may  have  to  be  rationed  within 
forces  performing  the  deter  and  compel  roles. 

Such  a  division  of  responsibility,  equipment,  and 
readiness  runs  the  risk  of  creating  a  multi-tiered  army, 
where  RMA-equipped  forces  might  be  perceived  as  the 
“preferred”  element  of  the  future  force.  Forces  equipped 
with  older  generations  of  equipment  might  be  perceived 
next  in  the  pecking  order,  and  forces  capable  only  of 
conducting  shaping,  last.  On  the  other  hand,  forces  involved 
in  shaping  activities — ^if  properly  manned  and  equipped — 
could  be  perceived  as  the  preeminent  element  of  the  future 
force  because  they  would  be  deployed  most  often  and  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  their  efforts  realized  more 
frequently.  RMA-equipped  forces  would  be  next  in  priority, 
leaving  forces  with  older  equipment  in  a  perceived  “third 
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class  status.”  In  any  event,  force  planners  must  ensure  that 
perceptions  of  inequality  in  terms  of  assignments, 
promotions,  and  benefits  do  not  lead  to  a  de  facto  or  de  jure 
caste  system. 

A  varied  force  structure  is  not  necessarily  bad.  Forces 
may  have  to  operate  under  conditions  that  do  not  always 
lend  themselves  to  high  technology  solutions  that  rely  on 
massive  concentrations  of  firepower  or  effects  to  overwhelm 
an  opponent."^^  “Industrial  Age”  forces  may  be  more  effective 
under  such  conditions.  Similarly,  forces  employed  for  a 
shaping  role  may  have  little  use  for  high  technology,  high 
precision,  and  highly  destructive  weapons  systems. 

Planners  also  must  ensure  that  a  focus  on  RMA- 
equipped  forces  does  not  lead  to  gaps  in  Army  capabilities 
that  could  be  exploited  by  an  opponent  using  asymmetric 
means  to  circumvent  the  capabilities  of  an  RMA-equipped 
force.  Nor  should  planners  assume  that  forces  using  high 
technology,  precision,  stand-off  weapons  systems  will  meet 
all  demands  across  the  conflict  spectrum.  Because  of  their 
focus  on  high  technology  precision  engagement  and  high 
speed  maneuver,  RMA  type  forces  may  be  very  good  at 
deterring,  punishing,  and  compelling.  But,  they  may  not 
lend  themselves  to  effective  employment  in  many  peacetime 
engagement  and  stability  operations,  to  include  combat 
operations  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  range  of  military 
operations.  As  a  result,  some  force  structure  will  have  to  be 
devoted  to  forces  capable  of  performing  these  key  missions. 

This  may  not  be  easily  accomplished,  especially  if  costs 
to  equip  the  RMA  portion  of  Army  XXI  limit  the  amount  of 
force  structure  available  to  perform  missions  along  the  mid- 
to  low-intensity  portions  of  the  conflict  spectrum. 
Alternatively,  these  costs  could  leave  little  funding 
available  for  peacetime  engagement  activities. 

This  discussion  does  not  argue  against  technology. 
Soldiers  and  units  should  be  provided  with  improved 
equipment  and  capabilities.  But  technology  is  not  a 
panacea.  Indeed,  in  some  cases,  technological  solutions  may 
contribute  to  failure  (e.g.,  heavy  reliance  on  firepower  at  the 


expense  of  the  indigenous  population  in  South  Vietnam). 
Planners  must  balance  the  drive  for  technological  advances 
with  the  need  for  such  improvements  to  ensure  that 
technology  contributes  to,  rather  than  detracts  from 
mission  accomplishment. 

Countering  Asymmetric  Approaches.  Recognizing  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  military,  particularly  one  equipped 
with  highly  advanced  equipment,  potential  adversaries 
undoubtedly  will  take  asymmetrical  action  (i.e.,  any 
approach  that  seeks  to  avoid  an  opponent’s  strengths  while 
focusing  your  own  strengths  on  an  opponent’s  perceived 
weakness)  to  offset  U.S.  technological  and  military 
capabilities."^^  Those  responses  may  occur  at  all  levels  of  war 
and  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict."^® 

Asymmetric  responses  also  may  concern  the  stake  of 
U.S.  national  interests  involved  versus  the  interests  of  an 
opponent.  If  U.S.  forces  are  committed  to  operations  where 
less  than  vital  U.S.  national  interests  are  at  risk,  but  an 
adversary  perceives  its  vital  interests  to  be  at  stake,  then  an 
opponent  may  be  willing  to  accept  more  punishment  and 
casualties  than  the  United  States  may  be  willing  to  sustain 
in  return.  Or,  world  public  opinion  may  find  the  level  of 
punishment  disproportionate  to  U.S.  interests  and  support 
for  a  particular  engagement  may  erode.^^  To  meet  either 
type  of  as5mimetrical  counter,  future  forces  still  will  require 
a  versatile  mix  of  forces  able  to  operate  across  the  full  range 
of  military  operations,  with  high-  or  low-technology 
solutions. 

Role  Specialization  versus  Task  Organization.  Ideally, 
the  Army  would  field  sufficient  numbers  of  units  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  all  potential  roles.  In  the  real  world  of 
constrained  resources,  however,  the  Army  must  decide 
whether  to  field  units  optimized  for  specific  roles  and 
missions  or  to  task  organize  existing  units  and  provide  those 
units  with  specialized  training  for  a  particular  mission. 

On  the  surface,  fielding  optimized  units  is  appealing,  but 
a  number  of  formidable  drawbacks  exist  for  such  an 
approach.  Some  analysts,  for  example,  have  argued  for  a 
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focus  on  warfighting  capabilities.'^®  But  this  option  ignores 
other  pressing  demands  for  the  application  of  military 
power  under  the  new  security  conditions  that  are  vastly 
different  from  those  of  the  Cold  War.  It  also  passes  up 
opportunities  to  shape  the  international  environment  in 
ways  that  promote  U.S.  national  interests,  or  in  ways  that 
could  eliminate  the  potential  sources  of  conflict  that  might 
lead  to  the  requirement  to  fight  and  win  a  war. 

Other  observers  argue  that  warfighting  capabihties  are 
adequate  to  provide  the  capabilities  needed  to  perform 
across  all  roles  and  missions.^®  Such  an  approach  may  have 
been  possible  before  World  War  II.  It  may  have  been  the 
necessary  view  during  the  Cold  War,  when  nearly  all  forces 
were  focused  on  deterring  and  possibly  fighting  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  perforce  had  to  be  considered  capable  of 
responding  to  any  smaller  contingency,  but  it  may  not  apply 
by  2010-2020.®® 

This  “lesser-included"  capabilities  rationale  glosses  over 
the  probability  that  forces  will  be  small  relative  to  the 
potential  scope  of  their  responsibilities  and  too  many 
missions  may  lead  to  a  “hollow  force,”  eventually  unable  to 
fulfill  its  ultimate  responsibility  of  fighting  and  winning 
wars.  It  also  overlooks  the  possibility  that  the  capabilities 
needed  for  effective  shaping  activities  may  not  be  subsumed 
within  those  optimized  to  deter  and  compel.  Forces  fine- 
tuned  for  warfighting,  especially  an  RMA  force  that  relies 
extensively  on  high  technology,  may  not  be  as  effective 
outside  those  roles  and  missions.  For  instance,  forces 
equipped  with  technologically  sophisticated  systems  may 
not  be  capable  of  developing  close  personal  relationships, 
facilitating  delicate  negotiations  between  hostile  factions, 
or  supervising  peace  implementation. 

Optimizing  forces  for  warfighting  also  can  lead  to 
multiple  unit  force  structures.  For  example,  the  Army 
currently  has  five  different  divisional  force  structures  for  its 
ten  Active  Component  divisions.  This  creates  equipping, 
manning,  and  maintaining  difficulties,  as  well  as 
complicates  planning  for  employment  of  forces.  While  a 
single  division  type  may  not  be  realistic,  the  Army  should. 
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nonetheless,  take  steps  to  introduce  a  fewer  number  of  more 
standard  division  structures  (as  well  as  other  units  that 
have  multiple  structures  to  support  the  different  divisions; 
e.g.,  maintenance,  support,  transportation).  Or,  a  move  to 
smaller,  more  streamlined,  but  more  capable  battle 
formations  (whether  brigades  or  battle  groups)  that  can  be 
joined  in  temporary  task  forces  may  prove  more  productive 
in  the  long  run,®^ 

Optimizing  for  warfighting  (especially  for  mid-  to  high- 
intensity  conventional  warfare)  also  offers  the  opportunity 
for  potential  adversaries  to  pursue  asymmetric  strategies 
and  warfighting  concepts  that  circumvent  U.S,  capabilities. 
If  the  supposedly  optimized  force  does  not  possess  the 
capabilities  and  flexibifity  to  respond  to  such  challenges, 
U.S.  interests  may  be  placed  at  risk.  Conversely,  a  versatile 
force,  capable  of  responding  to  a  wide  scope  of  possible 
counters  may  convince  potential  opponents  that  they 
cannot  bypass  U.S,  capabilities.  Unsure  of  “winning”  they 
may  not  undertake  military  operations. 

Neither  can  defense  planners  optimize  a  substantial 
portion  of  American  forces  for  shaping.  The  anticipated 
security  environment  circa  2010-2020  dictates  that  the 
United  States  maintain  considerable  capacity  to  deter  and, 
if  necessary,  compel  potential  adversaries.  Given  the  scope 
of  potential  missions  and  fiscal  realities,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  field  sufficient  numbers  of  units  optimized  for 
shaping  activities.  Second,  if  only  limited  numbers  of  such 
units  were  created,  they  would  be  subject  to  repeated 
deployment,  with  the  risk  of  stressing  the  units  and 
personnel.  Last,  units  optimized  for  a  particular  shaping 
activity  may  lack  the  flexibility  needed  to  transition  to  a 
different  role,  or,  more  importantly,  they  may  be  unable  to 
transition  rapidly  to  combat  missions.  Over  time,  it  may  be 
possible  to  design  and  designate  more  specialized  units  for 
the  conduct  of  shaping  n^issions,  but  that  time  will  come 
later  rather  than  sooner. 

Relying  on  specially  task  organized  and  trained  units  for 
peacetime  engagement  activities  is  not  without  problems.  If 
the  Army  relies  heavily  on  high  technology,  the  time 
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required  to  gain  and  maintain  adequate  levels  of  proficiency 
may  mean  that  those  units  can  perform  no  other  missions 
without  seriously  degrading  their  ability  to  fight.  At  the 
very  least,  such  units  may  require  considerable  training 
and  reequipping  to  transition  from  finely  honed  combat 
capabilities  to  the  skills  required  for  specific  peacetime 
engagement  activities,  as  well  as  time  to  recover  and  to 
regain  eroded  combat  skills.  This  may  be  especially  true  of 
“fire”  and  “maneuver”  type  combat  units. 

Further  complicating  the  task  organizing  option  is  that 
RMA  manning  levels  of  units  equipped  with  high 
technology  equipment  will  be  relatively  small.  To  create  a 
force  of  sufficient  capabilities  to  undertake  shaping 
activities — which  are  usually  personnel  intensive — ^may 
require  so  many  units  as  to  undercut  the  fighting 
capabilities  of  the  overall  force.  Despite  these  difficulties,  it 
may  still  be  possible  to  assemble  the  appropriate  mix  of 
units  for  a  specific  mission.  This  may  dictate,  however, 
drawing  together  units  that  do  not  have  habitual  working 
relationships  which  will  require  increased  training  time  or 
reduced  effectiveness  if  adequate  preparation  time  is  not 
available.  It  may  also  result  in  disrupting  the  organization 
and  readiness  of  a  number  of  formations  to  provide  the 
requisite  mix  of  capabilities  needed  for  a  particular  mission. 

In  sum,  task  organizing  large  combat  formations  for 
missions  other  than  their  deterrence  and  compellence  roles 
and  transitioning  back  again  is  no  small  feat  and  will 
require  time  and  resources  to  accomplish.  Additionally, 
opportunity  costs  lost  while  these  units  are  retraining  or 
otherwise  unavailable  for  combat  operations  have  to  be 
considered.  Depending  on  the  size  of  the  force  engaged,  the 
loss  of  deterrent  value  also  must  be  factored  into  the 
strategic  calculus. 

Despite  its  drawbacks,  the  Army  should  adopt  the  task 
organization  option.  While  not  an  optimum  solution,  this 
alternative  offers  the  greatest  flexibility,  whether  in  terms 
of  responding  to  a  broad  range  of  missions  or  to  changing 
geo-strategic  conditions.  It  also  provides  the  greatest 
versatility  for  adapting  force  structures  over  time. 
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General  Force  Sizing  Considerations. 

Complementary  versus  Additive  Capabilities.  Overlap 
exists  between  the  capabilities  required  to  perform  the 
military’s  anticipated  roles  of  deter,  compel,  shape,  and 
support  the  nation.  As  indicated  earlier,  this  overlap  may  be 
smaller  than  heretofore  has  been  the  case.  For  example,  if 
forces  slated  against  the  deter  and  compel  roles  are 
primarily  equipped  with  high  technology  equipment  that 
relies  on  high  speed  maneuver  and  precision  guided 
munitions,  then  these  forces  may  be  ill-suited  for  many 
support  to  the  nation  or  shaping  activities.  Even  when 
significant  overlap  exists,  requirements  for  specialized 
units  that  can  be  employed  in  multiple  roles  concurrently 
(e.g.,  civil  affairs,  special  operating  forces,  military  police) 
may  exceed  those  needed  to  support  combat  structures. 
Finally,  as  will  be  discussed  below  (Specific  Force  Sizing 
Considerations),  some  capabilities  needed  for  support  to  the 
nation  and  to  provide  for  the  Army’s  institutional  support 
base  are  not  found  in  units  performing  the  deterrence, 
compellence,  and  shaping  roles.  Thus,  there  is  an  additive, 
as  well  as  a  complementary  nature  to  force  requirements. 

To  keep  such  additive  requirements  to  a  minimum,  a 
number  of  steps  can  be  taken.  First,  units  can  be  designed 
for  increased  flexibility.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  easier  said 
than  done.  Certain  contingencies  will  require  specific 
capabilities.®^ 

Designing  multi-mission  capable  equipment  and 
systems  is  another  option  that  should  be  pursued. 
Certainly,  some  equipment  and  systems,  especially  combat 
systems,  may  have  to  be  optimized  for  their  combat 
capabilities.  But  even  in  such  a  case,  innovative  approaches 
to  the  use  of  such  platforms  can  result  in  utility  beyond  the 
optimized  role:  e.g.,  the  use  of  AH-64  attack  helicopters  for 
crowd  control  in  Bosnia. 

Also,  it  may  be  possible  to  develop  systems  that  have 
multiple  capabilities.  For  example,  a  truck  can  carry 
munitions  or  humanitarian  supplies.  A  better  example  may 
be  the  UH-60  Blackhawk  helicopter.  Designed  primarily  as 
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a  utility  transport  helicopter,  it  can  transport  peacekeepers 
or  logistics  supplies  as  easily  as  it  can  combat  infantrymen. 
With  the  addition  of  external  store  support  systems, 
moreover,  the  Blackhawk  can  be  configured  to  carry  rockets 
and  sophisticated  anti-tank  munitions. 

Granted,  such  multidimensionality  may  result  in 
systems  that  are  not  fully  optimized  for  a  particular  combat 
role.  But  the  costs  of  optimization  must  be  balanced  by 
increased  overall  applicabihty  of  the  system’s  capabilities 
across  the  range  of  military  operations.  And,  while  the  costs 
of  a  multi-mission  system  may  be  more  than  an  optimized 
counterpart,  the  purchase  of  fewer  systems  to  perform  a 
greater  range  of  missions  may  mitigate  overall  procurement 
costs. 

Probable  Areas  of  Deployment.  Where  one  anticipates 
having  to  deploy  forces  for  operations  and  the  t3T)es  of 
missions  anticipated  will  have  a  strong  effect  on  eventual 
force  sizing.  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia  will  remain 
the  three  primary  regions  of  the  world  where  the  United 
States  has  vital  and  important  national  interests  that  it 
may  feel  obliged  to  defend.  Latin  America  and  Africa  will 
likely  be  the  focus  of  shaping  activities. 

Forecasts  indicate  that  Europe  may  face  considerable 
instability  in  the  Balkans,  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
Turkey,  and  on  the  periphery,  the  oil  fields  of  Central  Asia, 
as  well  as  those  surrounding  the  Caspian  Sea.  While  events 
could  spiral  into  conflict,  a  major  theater  war  appears 
unlikely  at  the  moment.  Therefore,  the  forces  required  for 
this  region  will  require  capabilities  ranging  from  hmited 
ability  to  deter  and  compel  to  shaping  activities  that 
reassure  friends  and  allies  and  bolster  emerging  democratic 
partners  throughout  the  region. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  passage  of  time  may  not 
substantially  reduce  force  capability  requirements.  While 
one  hopes  for  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
conundrum,  recent  and  distant  history  offers  little 
encouragement.  Even  should  a  lasting  peaceful  settlement 
be  found,  events  elsewhere  in  the  region  are  unlikely  to 
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result  in  reduced  force  requirements.  The  course  of  the  last 
20  years  offers  few  indications  of  a  major  rapprochement 
with  Iran,  and  the  events  of  the  last  decade  augur  against 
rapid  reconciliation  with  Iraq.  Lastly,  unforeseen  events, 
which  occur  frequently  in  the  region,  could  add  demands  for 
more  forces. 

In  the  Asia-Pacific  area,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
“Korean  Question”  will  have  been  resolved — one  way  or 
another — by  2010.  Until  the  situation  in  Korea  is  resolved, 
forces  adequate  to  perform  deter  and  compel  roles  will  be 
required  in  the  region.  These  forces  will  have  to  be  backed 
up  by  high  readiness,  high  capability  forces  in  the  United 
States.  Should  North  Korea  implode,  a  surge  of  substantial 
combat  and  shaping  forces  would  hkely  be  required  to  assist 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  If  Korea  unifies  peacefully  and  other 
conditions  merit,  then  forces  dedicated  to  performing  the 
deter  and  compel  roles  in  East  Asia  could  decline  over  time. 

What  security  arrangements  and  requirements  might 
arise  to  cope  with  a  unified  Korea,  a  rising  (or  risen)  China, 
an  independent  Russian  Far  East  (perhaps),  and  a  Japan 
coping  with  these  massive  shifts  in  its  geo-strategic  position 
cannot  be  foretold.  The  United  States,  therefore,  will  have  to 
retain  sufficient  forces  and  flexibility  to  respond  to  changes 
as  they  occur.  If  a  major  regional  competitor  emerges  over 
the  course  of  the  next  15-20  years,  deter  and  compel 
capabilities  may  be  required  for  a  considerable  time  beyond 
the  planning  period  considered  herein.  Additionally, 
opportunities  for  shaping  activities  appear  to  be  on  the  rise 
(Vietnam,  Indonesia,  and  India-Pakistan). 

Specific  Force  Sizing  Considerations. 

Sizing  Considerations  for  the  Deter  and  Compel  Roles. 
Army  forces  circa  2010  must  be  able  to  deter  an  adversary, 
and,  if  deterrence  fails,  compel  the  opponent  to  accede  to 
U.S.  national  will.  Under  certain  conditions,  such  forces 
must  be  able  to  deny  opponents  their  strategic  objectives, 
sustain  a  defense,  build  up  combat  power,  and  conduct 
decisive  operations  to  restore  the  status  quo  ante  helium  or 
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to  achieve  U.S.  national  objectives.  Under  other  conditions, 
forces  must  be  capable  of  immediate  rapid  offensive 
operations  conducted  simultaneously  throughout  an  area  or 
theater  of  operations  to  collapse  an  opponent’s  will  to  resist. 
When  necessary,  forces  must  be  capable  of  complex, 
sequenced,  or  synchronized  operations  that  support 
diplomatic  efforts  or  achieve  U.S.  policy  goals.  In  all 
conditions,  forces  should  be  maintained  at  relatively  high 
readiness,®"^  must  be  capable  of  rapid  power  projection  to  the 
point  of  crisis  (to  include  forced  entry),  and  require  potent 
combat  capabihty  to  fight  and  win  against  anticipated 
opponents. 

The  number  of  potential  opponents  also  must  be  factored 
into  decisions  on  future  force  structures.  Given  the  hkely 
international  security  environment  circa  2010,  the  United 
States  must  retain  the  capabihty  to  deter,  or  if  deterrence 
fails,  the  ability  to  defeat  in  rapid  sequence  potential 
opponents  in  two  geographically  distant  regions.  Some 
might  criticize  such  a  conclusion  as  being  little  more  than  a 
continuation  of  the  supposedly  “discredited"  two  Major 
Regional  Contingency  force  structure  sizing  criterion.  But, 
there  is  sound  rationale  for  using  a  two  MTW  sizing 
criterion.®®  First,  few  realistic  observers  would  argue 
against  the  United  States  maintaining  sufficient  capabihty 
to  effectively  defeat  at  least  one  opponent — either  actual  or 
potential. 

Relying  on  the  slim  reed  of  a  single  MTW  deterrent 
capability  begs  the  question:  What  would  United  States  do  if 
faced  with  a  second  (or  third)  such  war?  While  one  may  hope 
that  the  United  States  will  face  no  more  than  one  opponent, 
future  force  planners  cannot  be  sure  of  such  an  outcome. 
Indeed,  forecasts  argue  against  such  optimism.  A  declared 
and  manifest  one  MTW  capability  would  give  great 
incentives  to  a  long  patient  aggressor  to  strike  while  the 
United  States  was  fully  engaged  elsewhere,  the  21st 
century  equivalent  of  the  infamous  “Acheson  line”  across 
the  Sea  of  Japan  in  early  1950.  Should  war  break  out  in  one 
theater,  it  would  place  all  forward  stationed  or  deployed 
forces  in  other  theaters  of  war  at  risk.  If  war  erupted  in  the 
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Persian  Gulf,  for  example,  would  we  just  hope  for  the  best 
for  U.S.  forces  in  Korea?  In  the  worst  case,  the  United  States 
may  be  strategically  paralyzed,  or  at  least  self-deterred, 
because  it  may  not  wish  to  commit  to  a  first  contingency 
because  of  risks  posed  by  a  second.  Thus,  by  relying  on  a 
single  deterrent  capability,  the  United  States  may  find 
itself  faced  by  a  strategic  fait  accompli.^^ 

Moreover,  such  an  option  may  undermine  the  U.S. 
ability  to  reassure  allies.  For  example,  if  the  United  States 
opts  for  a  single  MTW  deterrent  capability,  which  ally, 
partner,  or  region  does  it  relegate  to  secondary  priority? 
What  effects  might  such  a  decision  have  on  stability  within 
a  country  or  the  region  as  a  whole?  Some  states  may  feel 
susceptible  to  coercion  by  their  neighbors  and  embark  on  an 
arms  build-up,  contributing  to  a  regional  arms  race.  The 
opportunities  for  creating  disequilibriums  in  regional 
balances  of  power  are  considerable. 

Equally  important,  deterrence  cannot  be  calculated  to 
exact  specifications.  Cutting  capabilities  too  fine  could 
result  in  the  “gunfighter  paradox.”  Because  each  side  is 
roughly  equal,  the  one  who  draws  first  has  the  greatest 
advantage;  a  condition  that  contributes  to  instability  rather 
than  deterrence.  Furthermore,  a  U.S.  perception  of 
adequate  deterrent  capability  may  not  be  shared  by  an 
opponent.®^  A  clear  capability  to  deter  two  likely  contin¬ 
gencies  would  go  a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  dangers  of 
miscalculation. 

Sizing  Considerations  for  the  Shaping  Role.  The  wide 
variety  of  potential  missions  to  be  performed  within  the 
shaping  role  yields  an  equally  broad  range  of  requisite 
capabilities.  As  currently  conceived,  shaping  activities  will 
include  promoting  regional  stability,  preventing  or  reducing 
conflicts  and  threats,  and  deterring  aggression  and 
coercion.^®  In  support  of  this  role,  forces  will  be  needed  for 
forward  stationing  or  rotational  assignments  overseas, 
manning  international  headquarters,  combined  and  joint 
exercises,  peace  operations,  military-to-military  contacts, 
defense  cooperation,  and  security  assistance. 
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Shaping  activities  also  will  include  support  for 
humanitarian  operations.  Occasionally,  natural  or  man¬ 
made  disasters  may  overcome  the  ability  of  international 
organizations,  friends,  allies,  or  potential  partners  to 
respond  effectively.  In  such  cases,  the  United  States  has 
unique  capabilities  which  it  can  bring  to  bear  quickly  to 
provide  urgent  relief  or  to  jump-start  a  larger  civilian 
effort.®® 

Because  shaping  activities  can  vary  from  smaller-scale 
contingency  operations  (which,  despite  their  name  can 
require  a  considerable  number  of  forces®®)  through  small 
teams  and  detachments,  shaping  forces  must  be  capable  of 
operating  across  the  full  range  of  military  operations,  to 
include  combat.  While  the  capabilities  needed  to  perform 
these  varied  missions  'may  be  inherent  within  existing  force 
structures,  the  time,  number,  frequency,  and  duration  of 
such  missions  may  require  additional  forces  beyond  what 
are  needed  simply  to  support  anticipated  military 
operations.®^  This  especially  may  be  the  case  if  shaping 
activities  assume  the  proportions  that  many  assume  for  the 
future. 

Additional  force  structure  may  be  needed  to  accom¬ 
modate  demands  for  specialized  units  and  to  ensure  that  the 
pace  of  shaping  operations  does  not  stress  other  elements  of 
the  force  structure.®^  The  nature  of  many  shaping  activities 
(such  as  humanitarian  assistance,  disaster  relief,  mobile 
training  teams,  logistics,  communications  interoperability, 
peace  operations)  means  the  preponderance  of  shaping 
missions  may  fall  upon  CS  and  CSS  units.  Current 
experience  and  future  forecasts  also  indicate  that  units  and 
personnel  that  have  a  dual  mihtary-civil  application  (e.g., 
military  police,  civil  affairs,  psychological  operations, 
engineers,  aviation,  and  all  forms  of  logistical  support)  will 
be  in  high  demand.  At  the  same  time,  increasing 
automation,  personnel  reductions,  and  consolidation  of 
fewer  and  leaner  units  at  higher  echelons  of  command  as  a 
result  of  the  “Revolution  in  Support”  are  likely  to  result  in 
fewer  CS  and  CSS  units  being  caught  between  diminishing 
numbers  and  growing  demand  for  their  services.®® 
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Projections  of  microbial  threats  (e.g.,  Ebola,  Marburg, 
and  Lassa  fevers)  to  U.S.  national  interests  may  place  a 
premium  on  specialized  medical  detachments  and 
capabilities  to  augment  existing  civil  capacities,  perhaps 
significantly.®^  The  increasing  potential  for  a  rogue  state  or 
disaffected  group  to  resort  to  nuclear,  biological,  or  chemical 
weapons  also  indicates  a  need  for  specialized  Army  units  to 
support  civil  authorities.®® 

Increased  participation  in  stabihty  operations  also  may 
call  for  greater  numbers  of  special  operations  forces  (SOF) 
units.  SOF  units,  such  as  PSYOPS,  civil  affairs,  and  special 
forces  units  bring  unique  and  highly  useful  capabilities  to 
shaping  activities.  Similarly,  SOF  personnel  possess 
language  skills,  regional  expertise,  and  knowledge  of  local 
customs  and  cultures  that  are  invaluable  in  a  wide  variety 
of  missions  falling  under  the  shaping  umbrella.®®  Moreover, 
such  units  and  personnel  reinforce  and  complement  skills 
needed  to  deter  and  compel. 

Hedging.  In  determining  Army  XXI  force  sizing 
requirements,  planners  must  recall  that  risk  management 
is  not  an  exact  science.  Miscalculations  can  occur — on  all 
sides.  Thus,  U.S.  planners  may  underestimate  the  degree  of 
risk  or  the  quantity  of  forces  required  to  meet  the  two  MTW 
requirement.  Or,  a  second  (or  third)  potential  opponent 
could  miscalculate  U.S.  capabilities  or  national  will.  Forces 
beyond  the  two  MTW  requirement  may  be  needed, 
therefore,  to  hedge  against  miscalculation  or  uncertainty. 

Nor  can  planners  count  on  having  all  forces  immediately 
available  for  operations  in  the  event  of  a  MTW.  Forces 
involved  in  shaping  activities,  for  example,  may  not  be 
immediately  available  for  a  crisis.  Or,  forces  engaged  in 
smaller-scale  contingencies  or  support  to  the  nation  may  be 
involved  in  operations  deemed  essential  to  U.S.  national 
interests  or  engaged  in  commitments  that  do  not  allow  for 
the  rapid  redeployment  of  units. 

Additional  missions  beyond  the  two  MTW  requirement 
also  may  necessitate  more  force  structure  than  anticipated. 
This  may  be  especially  true  of  forces  that  may  be  involved  in 
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shaping  activities,  which  tend  to  rely  heavily  on  CS  and  CSS 
formations.  Units  that  perform  unique  or  specialized 
missions  and  tasks  (e.g.,  SOF)  may  add  further  to  force 
structure  requirements.  In  short,  planners  may  have  to 
design  a  larger  force  than  may  he  required  strictly  to  meet 
the  two  MTW  sizing  criteria. 

Hedging  forces  offer  considerable  utility  beyond  the 
points  raised  above.  For  example; 

•  When  combined  with  high-technology  elements,  they 
provide  a  hedge  against  the  emergence  of  a  global  or 
significant  regional  peer  competitor. 

•  In  the  event  the  United  States  is  involved  in  an  MTW 
and  a  number  of  concurrent  smaller-scale 
contingency  operations,  hedging  forces  could  provide 
reinforcements  to  the  initial  MTW,  should  they  be 
required. 

•  Should  an  MTW  be  underway,  hedging  forces  offer  a 
deterrent  against  the  outbreak  of  another  major 
regional  conflict  or  one  or  more  lesser  conflicts. 

•  If  forces  primarily  performing  the  deter  and  compel 
roles  are  optimized  to  conduct  certain  operations  (e.g., 
high  technology  precision  engagement/dominant 
maneuver),  additional  forces  may  be  able  to  counter 
asymmetric  responses  to  U.S.  capabihties. 

•  Similarly,  if  forces  performing  deter  and  compel  roles 
are  optimized  for  an  MTW  requirement,  hedging 
forces  could  assume  the  majority  of  peacetime 
engagement  activities  or  support  to  the  nation. 

•  Such  forces  provide  flexibility  and  adaptability  to 
hedge  against  the  changing  demands  of  the  evolving 
international  security  environment. 

Forces  for  the  Support  to  the  Nation  Role.  By  law  or  DoD 
regulation,  the  U.S.  Army  provides  a  broad  array  of  services 
to  the  nation  on  a  daily  basis.®^  Consequently,  the  Army  is 
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little  able  to  alter  either  the  numbers  of  personnel  or  forces 
required  for  these  duties.  The  Army  also  will  continue  to 
provide  the  bulk  of  personnel  and  resources  in  domestic 
support  operations  on  a  crisis  basis.  Combat  capabihties 
also  may  be  required,  if  in  a  limited  extent,  to  fight 
terrorism,  drug  trafficking,  or  international  large-scale 
crime.  Many,  but  not  all,  of  the  active  units  required  to  fulfill 
the  support  to  the  nation  roles  in  a  crisis  would  come  from 
forces  fiilfilhng  other  roles.  Specific  units  and  forces  needed 
to  fulfill  these  special  capabihties  may  have  an  additive 
effect  on  Active  Component  force  structures  or  considerable 
effects  on  Reserve  Component  structures. 

Institutional  Support  Base.  The  Army  requires  forces 
(largely  personnel  and  headquarters)  to  lead,  recruit,  man, 
train,  equip,  sustain,  and  manage.  These  units  and 
individuals  are  not  organized,  trained,  or  equipped  to  deter, 
compel,  or  conduct  other  roles.  They  are  essential, 
nonetheless,  for  the  day-to-day  functioning  of  the  Army,  and 
must  be  accounted  for  in  determining  its  eventual  size  and 
structure. 

Potential  Force  Sizing  Trade-Offs.  As  noted  earlier, 
there  are  overlapping  capabilities  inherent  in  the 
anticipated  force.  Hence,  trade-offs  between  the  amount  of 
force  structure  and  forces  devoted  to  a  particular  role  can 
evolve  over  time  depending  upon  conditions,  such  as  extant 
threats,  nature  of  modernization,  and  the  assigned  missions 
or  tasks.  At  this  point,  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  with  accuracy 
what  conditions  might  be.  A  key  variable,  however,  will  be 
the  degree  of  success  U.S.  shaping  policies  enjoy.  Three 
general  outcomes  are  possible. 

Shaping  Unsuccessful.  This  outcome  would  call  for  a 
larger  proportion,  perhaps  considerable,  of  forces  in  the 
deter  and  compel  role.  If  peacetime  engagement  activities 
do  not  yield  sufficient  success,  there  will  be  fewer  incentives 
to  continue  devoting  the  current  levels  of  resources  to 
shaping  activities,  and  they  will  be  relatively  less  affordable 
given  potential  warfighting  needs. 
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Mixed  Success.  In  this  outcome,  the  evolution  of 
international  security  generally  is  positive.  Capabilities 
required  of  force  structures  would  be  roughly  akin  to  today. 
Conversely,  if  a  major  regional  or  peer  competitor  emerges, 
then  a  greater  proportion  offerees  would  be  required  for  the 
deter  and  compel  roles.  Hedging  forces  may  play  a  larger 
role,  particularly  if  required  to  “swing”  between  deter  and 
compel  roles  and  carry  out  shaping  activities.  At  the  same 
time,  successful  shaping  activities  would  provide  incentives 
to  maintain  and,  perhaps,  increase  the  amount  of  forces 
devoted  to  such  tasks. 

Shaping  Succeeds.  Over  time,  this  outcome  could  reduce 
requirements  for  forces  dedicated  to  deter  and  compel  roles. 
Depending  upon  the  conditions,  this  also  could  mean  a 
strong  reliance  on  hedging  forces.  Such  forces  may  be 
relieved  of  large-scale  requirements  for  operating  in  the 
high  technology  arena  and  could  focus  predominantly  on 
hedging  against  as3nnmetrical  responses  to  existing  U.S. 
capabilities  (for  example,  insurgencies,  urban  warfare, 
reliance  on  WMD).  Units  dedicated  to  deter  and  compel 
roles  could  be  eliminated  over  time,  but  it  may  be  more 
advisable  in  the  near-  to  mid-term  to  shift  force  structure  to 
the  shaping  role  to  build  on  existing  momentum  and  to 
prevent  the  emergence  of  new  security  risks. 

Even  should  shaping  succeed,  the  United  States  still  will 
have  to  maintain  some  forces  dedicated  to  deter  and  compel 
roles.  Such  capabilities  serve  to  convince  potential 
adversaries  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  match  U.S. 
capabilities  and  to  remove  any  incentives  for  international 
mischief. 

Although  each  path  and  potential  outcome  necessitates 
a  different  force  structure  response,  the  force  structure  and 
sizing  to  match  the  range  of  potential  outcomes  need  not  be 
radically  different  from  each  other.  But  building  flexibility 
over  the  long  term  may  mean  creating  forces  in  the  short 
term  that  are  not  necessarily  optimized  for  the  particular 
conditions  of  the  present  in  order  to  have  the  “right  forces” 
at  a  future  date.  Planning  and  creating  these  future 
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capabilities  may  conflict  with  the  demands  of  current  force 
requirements. 

These  competing  demands  will  create  tensions,  no 
doubt,  but  they  are  neither  insurmountable  nor 
irreversible.  They  do  call,  however,  for  dynamic  strategy 
and  force  planning  processes.  This  will  require  more  focused 
near-term  and  long-term  assessments.  If  they  are  not 
performed  routinely,  the  Army  may  find  itself  suddenly 
short  of  the  capabilities  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
current  or  emerging  international  security  environment. 
Conversely,  the  Army  circa  2010  may  find  itself  with  too 
much  of  a  type  of  force  structure  that  may  not  be  the  most 
effective  for  circumstances  at  the  time.  The  key  is  to  retain 
sufficient  flexibility  that  permits  a  timely  response  to 
change.  If  circumstances  dictate,  emphasis  can  shift  from 
shaping  to  deter  and  compel  roles.  (See  Figure  5.) 


Figure  5.  Trade-offs  between  Deterrence  and 
Compellence  and  Shaping. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

While  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  made  the  world  safer,  it  is 
not  yet  safe.  Granted,  no  global  near  competitor  looms  on 
the  horizon,  but  traditional  causes  of  conflict  remain 
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unabated  in  key  areas  of  the  world  where  U.S.  interests  may 
be  challenged  by  regional  powers  or  coalitions.  The  rising 
numbers  of  failed  states,  internal  conflicts,  and  transpar¬ 
ency  of  events  to  the  international  community  may  lead  to 
greater  U.S.  participation  in  outside  intervention.  Thus, 
U.S.  military  power,  and  particularly  land  power,  will 
remain  relevant  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Within  this  geostrategic  context,  the  Army  can  expect  to 
perform  its  long-standing  roles  of  deterrence,  compellence, 
and  support  to  the  nation.  Additionally,  shaping  the 
international  environment  will  become  another  role.  Within 
these  roles,  compellence  will  remain  most  important 
because  fighting  and  winning  the  nation’s  wars  remains  the 
military’s  ultimate  responsibility,  and  because  strong 
compellence  capabihties  undergird  deterrence.  But,  greater 
relative  priority  of  effort  must  be  given  to  shaping  in  the 
near  term,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  capability  to  compel. 
While  risks  accompany  such  a  recommendation,  they  will  be 
minimal  in  the  near-  to  mid-term  and  can  reap  substantial 
benefits  over  the  longer  term. 

In  the  future,  the  Army  will  rarely,  if  ever,  act  alone. 
Joint  operations  with  the  other  Services  and  cooperation 
with  alhes  and  coalition  partners  will  be  the  norm.  In  all 
roles,  but  especially  with  shaping,  interagency  cooperation 
and  coordination  will  be  crucial  to  the  successful 
orchestration  of  future  operations.  Improvements  to  the 
interagency  process,  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
National  Defense  Panel,  should  be  pursued.”® 

Overseas  engagement  will  remain  a  critical  element  of 
shaping,  as  well  as  of  deterrence  and  compellence.  The 
presence  of  forces  permanently  stationed  overseas  may 
decline  over  time,  however.  Thus,  power  projection 
capabilities  will  take  on  added  importance.  This  will  apply 
not  only  to  forces  based  in  the  continental  United  States,  but 
also  to  forces  permanently  stationed  overseas  which  must 
be  capable  of  deploying  to  another  theater  of  operations. 

It  is  too  soon  to  tell  whether  the  United  States  (or  others) 
is  on  the  brink  of  an  RMA.  Nonetheless,  the  Army  must 
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proceed  on  that  premise  and  should  strive  to  maintain  or 
increase  its  technological  capabilities.  That  having  been 
said,  technology,  even  with  a  massive  advantage,  will  not  be 
a  panacea  for  future  warfare.  Not  all  situations  will  lend 
themselves  to  RMA  solutions.  Equally,  the  Army  must  be 
prepared  to  overcome  asjnnmetric  counters  from  potential 
foes. 

The  best  means  of  ensuring  future  success  is  by 
possessing  sufficient  forces  and  capabilities  to  provide  the 
land  power  contribution  to  fighting  and  winning  the 
nation’s  large-scale  wars.  It  also  must  have  a  force  structure 
with  the  broad  capabilities  necessary  to  shape  the 
international  security  environment,  promote  U.S.  national 
interests,  and  meet  the  demands  of  a  wide  range  of  coercive 
and  persuasive  diplomatic  efforts. 

The  Army  should  not  attempt  to  optimize  force 
structures  for  a  particular  role  or  mission.  Instead,  it  should 
design  forces  for  maximum  flexibility,  ensuring  that  they 
possess  multi-mission  capable  equipment  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  These  adaptable  forces  can  then  be  task 
organized  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  particular  operation. 
While  not  optimized,  necessarily,  for  a  set  mission,  this 
alternative  offers  the  greatest  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
over  the  full  range  of  military  operations. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  two  MTW  sizing  criterion 
should  remain  in  effect.  Should  conditions  in  Northeast  and 
Southwest  Asia  improve,  this  criterion  can  be  revisited. 
Such  an  outcome  does  not  appear  probable  anytime  soon. 
This  force  sizing  criterion  also  should  provide  sufficient 
forces  to  fulfill  the  Army’s  remaining  roles.  It  may  be 
necessary,  however,  to  create  additional  forces  to  perform 
some  of  the  more  specialized  missions  and  tasks  within  the 
shaping  and  support  to  the  nation  roles,  or  to  unit  t3q)es  that 
are  in  high  demand. 

The  cumulative  demands  on  future  force  structure 
capabilities  will  require  Army  XXI  forces  that  are  versatile 
(i.e.,  capable  of  operating  effectively  in  peace,  crisis,  and 
war);  flexible  (i.e.,  can  be  employed  in  more  than  one  role); 
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and  adaptable  (i.e.,  possess  multi-mission  capable 
equipment  and  personnel  that  can  adapt  to  rapid  changes  in 
roles,  missions,  and  tasks).  Only  such  a  force  will  be  able  to 
protect  and  promote  U.S.  national  interests,  while  hmiting 
the  ability  of  potential  opponents  to  identify  and  exploit 
asymmetric  challenges  to  U.S.  capabilities. 

For  Army  XXI  to  achieve  these  capabilities  may  require 
a  fundamental  overhaul  of  how  the  Total  Army  is  structured 
and  organized.*  Specifically,  the  Army  may  have  to  revise 
the  current  “Abrams  Model”  of  the  Total  Force  mix  that 
relies  significantly  on  Reserve  Component  CS,  and  CSS 
support  of  major,  sustained  Active  Component  operations. 
This  may  require  a  substantial  redesign  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  and  the  U.S.  Army  National  Guard,  as  well  as  the 
Active  Component,  to  ensure  an  appropriate  mix  of 
capabilities,  modernization,  and  readiness;  for  example: 

•  The  Active  Component’s  current  mix  of  combat, 
combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  units 
may  have  to  be  realigned  to  provide  greater  Active 
Component  CS  and  CSS  capability  to  support  more 
frequent  and  prolonged  smaller-scale  contingencies 
and  shaping  operations. 

•  The  Reserve  Components,  particularly  the  Army 
National  Guard,  may  have  to  go  beyond  current  plans 
to  convert  heavy  combat  formations  to  CS  and  CSS 
units  to  generate  the  capabilities  necessary  to  meet 
the  anticipated  increase  in  smaller-scale  contin¬ 
gencies  and  shaping  commitments. 

•  Financial  constraints  on  funding  highly  advanced 
equipment  may  require  a  mix  of  Active  Component 
and  Reserve  Component  heavy  combat  forces  to 
provide  a  risk  management  tool.  These  forces  would 
have  to  be  able  to  “swing”  between  support  of  RMA- 
equipped  forces  in  the  deter  and  compel  role  and  the 
conduct  of  shaping  and  support  to  the  nation  roles. 

•  This  critical  issue  deserves  independent  discussion  and  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
forthcoming  monograph. 
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These  forces  also  would  have  primary  responsibility 
for  foreclosing  potential  asymmetric  approaches  to 
U.S.  RMA  capabilities. 

A  rough  allocation  of  roles  between  the  Active  and 
Reserve  Components  can  be  found  at  Figure  6. 


Figure  6.  Notional  Allocation  of  Active/ 
Reserve  Component  Roles. 
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